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Fundamentals of educational planning 


The booklets in this series are written primarily for two groups: those 
engaged in—or preparing for—educational planning and adminis- 
tration, especially in developing countries; and others, less specialized, 
such as senior government officials and civic leaders, who seek a more 
general understanding of educational planning and of how it can be 
of help to over-all national development. They are devised to be of 
use either for private study or in formal training programmes. 

The modern conception of educational planning has attracted 
specialists from many disciplines. Each of them tends to see planning 
rather differently. The purpose of some of the booklets is to help these 
people explain their particular points of view to one another and to 
the younger men and women who are being trained to replace them 
some day. But behind this diversity there is a new and growing unity. 
Specialists and administrators in developing countries are coming to 
accept certain basic principles and practices that owe something to the 
separate disciplines but are yet a unique contribution to knowledge 
by a body of pioneers who have had to attack together educational 
problems more urgent and difficult than any the world had ever known. 
So other booklets in the series represent this common experience, and 
provide in short compass some of the best available ideas and experi- 
ence concerning selected aspects of educational planning. 

Since readers will vary so widely in their backgrounds, the authors 
have been given the difficult task of introducing their subjects from 
the beginning, explaining technical terms that may be commonplace 
to some but a mystery to others, and yet adhering to scholarly 
standards and never writing down to their readers, who, except in 
some particular speciality, are in no sense unsophisticated. This 
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approach has the advantage that it makes the booklets intelligible to 
the general reader. 

Although the series, under the general editorship of Dr. C. E. Beeby 
of the New Zealand Council for Educational Research in Wellington, 
has been planned on a definite pattern, no attempt has been made to 
avoid differences, or even contradictions, in the views expressed by the 
authors. It would be premature, in the Institute’s view, to lay down 
a neat and tidy official doctrine in this new and rapidly evolving field 
of knowledge and practice. Thus, while the views are the responsibility 
of the authors, and may not always be shared by Unesco or the 
Institute, they are believed to warrant attention in the international 
market-place of ideas. In short, this seems the appropriate moment 
to make visible a cross-section of the opinions of authorities whose 


combined experience covers many disciplines and a high proportion 
of the countries of the world. 


Foreword 


This booklet may seem a little strange to those who have known edu- 
cational planning only through the literature of the past decade; it 
hasn't a single figure in it, and it mentions ‘productivity’ only in the 
last line of the last page. Even in this series (with the possible excep- 
tion of No. 7, The Problems of Rural Education) it stands alone, and 
I almost feel called upon to explain why a booklet concerned with 
what goes on in the classroom should appear in such company. This 
is a measure of the gap that opened up in the early 1960s between the 
‘old’ planners and the ‘new’ planners. In the heady excitement of 
discovering the economic significance of education, the new race of 
planners tended to overlook the very different kind of planning that 
had always gone on within a school system. Curriculum planning, 
indeed, has a more ancient lineage than most other forms of planning 
on a national scale. When governments began to take a direct part in 
education, the first impulse of most of them was to lay down firmly 
what should be taught in the nation's elementary schools, and this at 
a time when the idea of long-range economic planning was anathema 
in the very circles where the demand for better educational planning 
is now most clamant. 

How is it that curriculum planning, with its early lead, should have 
lagged so badly in the race for modernity? After reading this booklet 
you suspect that one of the reasons was that educationists for too long 
confused the curriculum with a syllabus (see p. 12 for the author's 
definition of each) and imagined that a printed list of ‘subjects’ 
with a brief outline of the content of each, would somehow change 
what went on in the classroom, provided it were prefaced by an ideal- 
istic paragraph on ‘Aims’, and introduced by a week-end course for 
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some of the teachers. Even now, I know countries who have the same 
naive faith in the efficacy of the printed word, and who release a flood 
of new curricula on teachers, who go on stolidly teaching the old 
things in the old way under a new name. Half the primary school cur- 
ricula of the world read as if they were written by the same high- 
minded committee, and yet the kinds of schooling practised under 
them are vastly varied. 

The best modern curriculum makers, of course, have long since 
passed this stage, and their practice centres on textbooks, materials, 
teachers’ manuals, workshops and training courses, and, in some 
cases such as the new mathematics, on a sophisticated analysis of the 
structure and purpose of a subject. Yet, after nearly twenty years of 
experience in Africa, Hugh Hawes can still say that ‘despite the new 
syllabuses, the new books, the curriculum conferences, the curriculum 
centres, the international programmes, relatively little impact is actu- 
ally being made on the primary school curriculum’. This, he believes, 
is because the scope of curriculum planning is still not wide enough. 

Curriculum change depends on people not paper’, and changing 
people 1s an expensive and time-consuming business. It is not only 
that feachers must be convinced, committed, and re-trained constantly 
throughout their working lives; parents, also, must be convinced that 
a new ck will fulfil their purposes as well as the state’s, and, 
especially in rüral areas, it may take widespread economic and social 
reforms to make that true. Politicians must be prepared to find the 
money for this as well as for the buildings, equipment, books, super- 
i and in-service training institutions that any bold new curricu- 
um calls for. Administrative systems, examinations, salaries, and 
oe of inspection and promotion may all have to be reviewed. 
"d country cannot meet these conditions, says Hawes, it had better 
Wer its sights and aim at more modest changes that are sure of suc- 

cess in a simpler setting. 
A ine coss not ignore the recent work of the economists 
fies pines planning because he is ignorant of it or critical of it, 
nm ie Wants to emphasize that any new primary school eur- 
dt Ss Ria its rationale, whether it be aimed at the production 
that vei zd or more rice, is doomed to failure unless it is realized 
changes in "i classroom practice depend ultimately on subtle 
Bd rewha] inking, attitudes, and purposes of those who teach 
vem XR earn and of the community into which the pupils will 
: “hese are things that cannot readily be expressed in the 
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meagre chapter on education in a country’s five-year plan; so it is 
good that they should at least appear in a booklet for planners. 
From 1954 to 1967 Mr. Hawes worked in Uganda, successively as 
teacher, teacher-trainer, inspector, Deputy Director of the National 
Institute of Education, Makerere, and as Secretary of the Uganda 
Education Commission. Since 1967 he has been a lecturer in the De- 
partment of Education in Tropical Areas of the London Institute of 
Education, with periods of secondment in Malawi and Nigeria. He has 
been involved in large-scale projects in curriculum development in 
both east and west Africa, and has been recently responsible for co- 
ordinating primary school curriculum projects centred on Ahmadu 


Bello University, Nigeria. 
C.E. BEEBY 


General editor of the series 
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Three definitions 


1. ‘The primary school’ 
The first complete stage of education. 
(In a great number of developing countries this lasts six to seven 
years.) 

2. ‘Curriculum’ 
All the learning which is planned and provided for children at 
school. 

3. ‘Syllabus’ 
A concise written outline of a course of study. 


(In many developing countries primary school syllabuses are 
issued centrally.) 


Part One 


Problems 


1. The context 


This booklet is about primary schools in developing countries and 
about the men and women who teach in them and the children who 
learn in them. Since its concern is the curriculum, it is mainly about 
what they learn or what other people want them to learn. These two 
things are often not the same. 

It is written as a result of some years of direct experience of teaching, 
inspection and curriculum planning in east, west and central Africa 
and as a result of working in London with teachers and curriculum 
planners from many other developing countries. I make this apologia 
because it is neither advisable nor justifiable to write uncomfortable 
things without an adequate basis for doing so. This book says many 
uncomfortable things, for the difficulties inherent in primary school 
curriculum planning are great and complex and the story of attempts 
to overcome these difficulties is not a success story. 

No generalisations made to cover all developing countries will 
stand close scrutiny; nevertheless, it is possibly worthwhile to list 
certain problems and certain restraints which are common to the 
majority of the systems we examine, and which must be considered 
as a background to any analysis of the primary school curriculum. 

Most primary schools are rural schools. Most of the children’s 
parents are farmers—poor farmers. Most parents who pay to send 
their children to school do not want their children to become poor 
farmers. They, their children and most of their teachers believe firmly 
that wage and salary earners live a better life than subsistence farmers, 
that town life is superior to village life. There is much to support their 
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views. Young people in wage employment generally earn more than 
they would on the farm, earn it earlier and earn it regularly. Rural 
communities are dull places for literate young people and towns offer 
freedom from traditional restraints and a far, far livelier ‘scene’. Yet 
it is inevitable that now, and for many years to come, the majority 
of school leavers cannot be absorbed in towns and will not earn wages, 
since wage employment is limited and growth of job opportunities, 
in many countries, barely keeps pace with growth of population. The 
greater number of school leavers will, therefore, return eventually to 
their rural communities, but they will do so grudgingly. 

Primary schools are part of an education system which is both 
selective and competitive. Only a proportion of children go to primary 
school, selection at this stage-being by money and motivation, and 
only a proportion finish. A much smaller proportion pass through à 
Selective examination to secondary education, but, for those who do 
pass through, the rewards are very high, for wage and social differen- 
tials between those who have, and those who do not have, secondary 
education are enormous, and a young man who has arrived, through 
education, into the ranks of the educated élite can lift his whole family 
in his wake. For this reason it is hardly realistic to expect parents, 
children and teachers to regard primary school in the tolerant, easy- 
going way in which it is often regarded in western societies. 

The primary school system is the largest part of any country i 
education system, but it is also the poorest in both money and quality. 
Nor would it be realistic to expect any immediate betterment in the 
financial Prospects for these schools. Populations are rising, economic 
growth is barely keeping up with these figures, and most countries 
are committed to a policy of quantitative expansion of primary school 
Systems to Overtake the population growth. It is difficult to see how» 
Sink Mont anor ve ane a Rm 

ul to be able to keep figures 
they stand, low though they are. 

Thus the funds available for qualitative improvement of the syste™ 
are limited, though qualitative improvement is sadly needed, most 
Significantly in the standard of those who teach. Teachers, for the 
most part, are under-educated, under-trained and under-paid. Pos 
sibly Most important of all, they are under-valued. Isolated and fre 
quently ill-housed, they are seldom visited or encouraged, and they 
are under pressure from many sources. Their morale is low and i? 
many countries is not improving. 
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Set against this sombre background all the creative process of cur- 
riculum building must go on. The aspirations of individuals must be 
met as well as those of new nations; whatever changes are made, the 
school must perform its basic duty of helping to prepare the child 
morally and intellectually for the society in which he is to live. The 
over-trusting enthusiasm of parents for education for their children 
must be accepted for what it is, and, as far as possible, they must not 
be disappointed. These things must be done, but they will be done 
better if educational planners learn to separate hopes from facts, and 
if they come to grips with the realities and the limitations of a most 
difficult task. It is doubtful if many have yet done so. 


2. The curriculum 


A closer look at what primary schools teach and how they teach it 
reveals equally uncomfortable facts. In most cases the curriculum in 
schools is inappropriate to the needs of the children and the communi- 
ty. In many cases the schools are, by any criteria, bad, because the 
teaching in them is formal, unstimulating and inefficient. 

These inadequacies are often apparent in their syllabuses of instruc- 
tion. While it is a myth, and always has been a myth, that in former 
colonial countries the subject-content of syllabuses for industrialised 
societies was lifted, with scant adaptation, to serve schools in tropical 
dependencies, this remains substantially true of the style and orien- 
tation of the syllabuses, which remain urban rather than rural in out- 
look, essentially literary rather than practical. 

The formal literary character of the curriculum in the upper primary 
school is often further strengthened by a final leaving examination 
designed largely to fit the requirements of secondary selection, which 
determines the teaching in the last years of school far more than does 
any printed syllabus. But, in most schools, it is neither the syllabus 
nor the examination requirements which are the main determinants 
of what teachers teach children; rather it is a kind of dreary oral 
tradition of ‘survival teaching’ handed down from one hard-pressed, 
under-trained teacher to another. This tradition, rigid, formal and un- 
imaginative in the extreme, may be inherited in many areas from reli- 
gious teaching, in others from techniques employed in a preliterate 
society, and, in others again, from the earliest and most hard-pressed 
and ill-equipped teachers in a colonial tradition. It flourishes because 
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it is easy, popular and safe, because it preserves the teacher’s dignity, 
and also because it is the easiest type of teaching to operate in very 
difficult physical conditions with overcrowded classes and a dearth 
of necessary equipment. 

These defects are widely appreciated. Criticisms of the present 
system occur and re-occur in print, in reports of educational commis- 
sions, at international conferences. Primary education is ‘inadequate 
and inappropriate’, structures are “ill adapted to the requirements of 
development’, primary education fails to develop children’s potential, 
it uproots them from their neighbourhoods, from their socio-cultural 
heritage, from the land. Indeed there is discernible, in some reports, 
a note of near hysteria. The jobless, the landless, the restless, the 
half-educated are on the move, Lean and hungry they invade the town. 
Such men are dangerous. 

Everyone agrees that change is needed, but as to what kind of 
change is required there are two rather different points of view. On 


the one hand there are those, mostly educationists, who see qunm 
ulum reform largely in terms of the improvement of the process ©: 
learning. They would seek to apply 


to schools in developing countries 

those principles which underlie modern curriculum development 1n 
Europe and America, The emphasis is on ‘learning how to learn’, 0n 
Structure, on discovery, the new mathematics, the new approaches to 
Science, to language learning and to environmental studies. On the 
other hand, there are those, mostly political leaders, who see as the 
main function of curriculum change, the reorientation of youth to 
the rural community which so many of them are now striving to desert. 
Though views on the Purpose of primary education may differ, the 
desire to change the present System as quickly as possible is: almon 
universal, and a good deal of activity is taking place. Syllabuses O 
instruction are being variously revised and textbooks rewritten; CUT- 


riculum development centres have been started and more are planned; 
Some very large programmes have been launched with foreign 4!¢- 
From Europe and America prophets go forth, and, not being in the! 
Own countries, are received With particular and, sometimes, dispro" 
portionate honour, 


As a result of 


this enthusiasm man 
developed which, 


n 
y new programmes have ae 
although, Possibly, somewhat uncritical in the 
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acceptance of what the prophets have brought, embody many admir- 
able and welcome new approaches to primary teaching. Indeed, in 
at least one field—language teaching—developing countries have 
Pioneered methods and approaches which have only later received 
acceptance in Europe and America. 

In many cases, particularly in language and mathematics, the new 
approaches have graduated from trial use in the curriculum-develop- 
ment centres to official recognition in the primary syllabus. The tran- 
sition has been easily effected, for there is usually nobody to oppose 
such a move. Teachers may be conservative, but they are not usually 
vocal. Besides they tend not to be consulted. New syllabuses are, by 
tradition, imposed on schools for their own good, and if the medicine 
proves a little difficult to swallow, schools are nevertheless expected 
to realise that it contains the best ingredients. 

If success could be counted by the number of curriculum-develop- 
ment projects and the number of syllabus changes, the record would 
be impressive. Unfortunately the picture as it appears to those who 
visit schools, particularly rural primary schools, is far more discour- 
aging. Often they have to look hard to discover any apparent effects 
of all this curricular activity on the attitudes and approaches of those 
who teach, those who learn and those who send them to school. In 
fact, in the hardest and cruellest analysis it has to be admitted, that, 
despite the new syllabuses, the new books, the curriculum conferences, the 
curriculum centres, the international programmes, relatively little impact 
is actually being made on the primary school curriculum. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that rapid changes are likely to occur in the fore- 
seeable future unless a totally new approach to curriculum planning is 
achieved. 

History bears out these lessons. If we take, as an example, the last 
fifty years in English-speaking Africa, we encounter a wealth of liberal 
approaches: the call for more relevant and more rural curricula in the 
reports of the Phelps Stokes Commissions in the early 1920s, and the 
splendid concise statement of their policy of ‘adaptation’ in the 1925 
Colonial Office Memorandum ‘Education in Tropical Africa’; a plea 
by the great biologist, Sir Julian Huxley, in 1931, for a complete reorien- 
tation of the primary school curricula in East Africa (‘which still 
approximate to mere collections of subjects’) round a ‘central organic 
Core,’ the study of man and his relationship to his rural environment;! 


1. Argued in ‘A Biological Approach to Education in East Africa’ in Overseas 
Education, Vol. 2, October 1930, pp. 1-13. 
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ion of 
the example of Bacht er Ruda in the Sudan; the plea for an pores > 
the new British reforms in primary education to To ES 
the 1953 Nuffield Foundation report; through thie ci E SDN 
ferent national education commissions to Nyerere's brillian Eie Te 
Education for Self Reliance. Throughout all these E ET 
demands for reform, always slightly conflicting, are presen ie 
relevant curricula, more rural curricula, more stimulating a o 
and every report calls for a revolution which has somehow n 
en place. : 
nn. then and the failures now are due to the same oy d 
the difference in Objectives between those who design curricula ii 
those for whom they are designed, the lack of money and the ou 
manpower to carry out the Changes planned, and finally, a x 


š : a: d in 
underestimation of the difficulties and complexities involve 
achieving effective curriculum change. 


Curriculum change requires community support 


The chief difference of o 
the curriculum users aris 
tical elements into the 
leavers not to forsake 
planner believes is go 
the individual child 


more attractive plac i 
Tevolution takes pl 


- For a concise Statement of this view, see 


à working group convened by the British 
9. 


t of 
"Rural Development’, the repor 
London, July, 196 


men 
Ministry of overseas develop 


he 
more detailed analysis is contained in the various papers submitted 10 
Kericho Conference in Kenya i 


- ations 
nya in 1966 and published under the title Educ 
Employment and Rural D, 

House, 1967, 
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favour those elements in the curriculum which contribute to their 
escape from peasant agriculture. 

For this reason it may be unrealistic to expect any primary school 
curriculum to fulfil a ‘dual role'—preparing a few pupils for further 
education, the rest for rural life—and considerably more logical to 
argue, like Julius Nyerere, that primary education should be a complete 
entity in itself geared to the needs of the leaver, and that those who 
would profit from secondary education would identify themselves. 
This comfortable authoritarian philosophy, since it gives parents and 
children no choice, seems more likely to enforce the curriculum of 
Those Who Know Better upon the Illiterate Parents and their children. 
It precludes, of course, the heretical doctrine that the Illiterate Parents 
may be right, that good primary schools will not produce good peas- 
ants, that it is the right of every individual child to seek something 
more intellectually stimulating than peasant farming, that rapid intel- 
lectual and material progress has only been achieved in countries 
where there has been a high degree of urbanisation, a good deal of 
competition and a measure of social unrest. 

In contrast to these material reservations about the curriculum are 
the moral and cultural reservations expressed by communities suspi- 
cious that what is taught in school may undermine certain traditions 
and values which are held to be of prime importance to the identity 
of the community. These values may often be linked with attitudes to 
religion, as in some Moslem societies, and the suspicion aroused un- 
doubtedly contributes to the very low school enrolments in areas such 
as northern Nigeria. : 

It appears, therefore, that, since those who frame primary school 
curricula are often at cross-purposes with those who use them, con- 
siderable consultation should take place between the two. The fact 
that this is seldom, if ever, done effectively can hardly be excused by 
citing the particular nature of the societies and the relative inartic- 
ulateness of the parents and teachers. These have, in the past, shown 
their disapproval and distrust in the most effective way open to them— 
by failing to support the recommended curriculum. There seems little 
reason to doubt that, if they are not consulted, they will continue to do so. 


Curriculum change costs money 


Where some schemes have suffered from lack of community support, 
others have failed because they were launched with totally inadequate 
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resources. The full financial implications of curriculum epa bes 
considerable and will be examined in some detail later, Pa Meta 
at any time, has denied that the introduction of new curricula Dan 
lates the development of new materials and the training and exis "- 
of teachers to use them. Yet it is one thing to recognise needs a S 
another to muster the resources to meet them. It has been pet 
that primary school systems in developing countries are poor, an 

that additional money is exceptionally hard to come by. Marge, cu 
curriculum change is often attempted with virtually no additiona 
provision, a task Tequiring a measure of devotion and ingenuity 
achieved only in exceptional cases. 

Another uncomfortable financial fact must also be faced, for, as 
Beeby has reminded us, ‘Good education costs more than bad’!, 
and even given the most stringent and imaginative curriculum ee 
ning this statement remains true at this level. A few examples wil 
suffice: 

1. At present, most lower primary 
with the result that children 


read. Sufficient reading and library books cost money. 


2. Frequently, junior primary classes are overcrowded and housed in 
Very temporary accommodation. Proper management of lower 
primary activities Tequires, besides a well-trained teacher, a limit 
to the number of children in one class, a minimum standard of equip- 
ment, and a lockable classroom where it can be set out and displayed. 
Moveable furniture is also desirable though not, perhaps, of the 
very first Priority. All these things cost money. 


3. Quite often where the teaching of vocational or pre-vocational skills 
is attempted lack of equipment may reduce it to a mockery. I have 
seen boys digging with Sticks because they could not afford aims 
girls sewing small Squares of cloth because they could not affor 
the material to make Clothes in their needlework lessons. Tools 
and seeds and fertilisers, cloth and thread and sewing machines. 


pots and pans and paraffin all cost money, far more money than 
chalk and exercise books. 


Classes subsist on a single ‘reader’, 
learn to read the reader but not to 


1. C.E. Beeby, The Quality of Education in Developing Countries, Cambridge: 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966. . 
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Curriculum change depends on people not paper 


No factor affects curriculum change so deeply as the energy, capaci- 
ties and morale of teachers, and one of the main reasons for the failure 
of so many attempts at curriculum improvement has been that the 
| teachers have been unable to implement the new syllabuses and mat- 
| erials, either by reason of their insufficient basic education, or because 
their training had not fitted them for the new approaches and because 
no significant re-training had taken place. 

The difficulties and costs of re-training have everywhere been sadly 
underestimated. Even supposing a teacher’s basic education has 
equipped him with the skills and attitudes to study and adopt new 
methods, which in many cases it has not, it is naive to assume that 
the complete reorientation of approach, which curriculum changes 
at primary level today often postulate, can adequately be imparted 
in a week’s refresher course. Let us assume the situation, not uncom- 
mon, where the curriculum planner would like to introduce the new 
approaches to primary education current in Europe or America into 
a system largely formal in its emphasis. How much is demanded of the 
average teacher? He may be asked to acquire: 


1. New approaches to language learning, often involving the aban- 
donment of traditional methods based on the concept that teaching 
a language is teaching the manipulation of formal grammar. 


2. New approaches to mathematics, involving the learning of a new 
terminology and an entirely new approach to number relation- 
ships. 

involving an emphasis on observation 


derstanding of scientific process 
cal and descriptive ap- 


3. New approaches to science, 
of local environment and an un 
totally new to those schooled in a histori 
proach to the subject. 

4. New approaches to the teaching of environmental study, involving 
a synthesis of subjects hitherto considered separate and au emphasis 
on practical experience totally at variance with traditional literary 


methods. 


—and possibly also— 


5. Skills in the teaching of vocational and pre-vocational subjects 
involving, for teachers-trai in a traditional pattern, not only 
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a great fund of new knowledge and techniques but also a new 
attitude to the purpose of education. 


If we look soberly at this list we have to recognise that we are tus 
the ordinary teacher to acquire a vast amount of new knowle e 
At the same time we are making increased intellectual demands "à 
him, requiring greater initiative, and asking him to do more Work. 
It is unrealistic to expect him to respond to all these demands with 
the dubious assistance of a new syllabus, and helped only, if he is 
lucky, by one or two short refresher courses. Yet everywhere ipe 
miracles are expected of teachers and almost everywhere the faith o 
those who expect them is shattered. For it is doubtful whether any 
rapid curriculum change can take place without a revolution in Hp 
pattern of in-service training, which few governments seem rich 
enough or bold enough to undertake. 3 

One final fact has to be faced. Better curricula generally require 
better educated and more highly trained teachers from the training 
colleges. Ideally, teachers Should have a full secondary sisse 
before their professional training, with the extra sense of intellectua 
and social Security it confers. Such teacliers require higher salaries 
and, since the teaching profession is usually by far the largest body 
of professional labour a government employs, any changes in its salary 
Structure naturally present the largest bill. Some governments have, 
in fact, started off with good intentions in this direction but have dis- 


Covered that they could not Pay this bill and modified their policies 
accordingly. 


Nor can the salaries of 
to the teaching professio 
also similar prospects, all 
Same educational stan 


teachers be considered in isolation. A a 
n will expect not only a similar salary iim 
Owances and living conditions to those of 


dard employed elsewhere. Primary SÉ 
teaching often does not offer these benefits. The teacher may fin 


himself in a rural area With nobody of his level of education to des 
ciate with, cut off from professional information and from promon 
prospects. Instead of being compensated for such disadvantages, h d 
often faces severe housing problems. Where a more lowly traine 

teacher would accept these poor conditions, the better trained does 
not. (And why should he ?) He seeks a posting to the town or he leaves 


the profession. The statistics of teacher wastage among the more 


highly trained Primary teachers in developing countries make sad 
reading. 
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Curriculum change requires planning 


The problems so far mentioned are not the only ones which concern 
those who seek to change the curriculum. There are many others— 
problems connected with language policy; with the production, publi- 
cation and distribution of new materials; with the reconciliation of 
new patterns of thought and behaviour, demanded by a new primary 
approach, with those dominant in a traditional society—and still 
others, some mainly administrative, some financial, some educational, 
but all interrelated. For the planning of curriculum change stands 
revealed as a very complicated business, which, because it has impli- 
cations at every stage for financial and administrative policy, cannot 
be divorced from it. . 

In the past little correlation has taken place. In most cases curri- 
culum planning has been confined to projects for syllabus and materi- 
als revision, usually carried out by professionals without consultation 
with planners and administrators. Too often the purpose and practic- 
ability of such revisions have not been examined in sufficient detail. 
The financial and administrative implications have been examined 
after and not before the event. So programmes have had to be limited 
in scope and effectiveness, a lot of money has been wasted, and a lot 
of people have become disillusioned in the process. : 

The second section of this booklet makes some suggestions as to 
the kind of interrelated planning that may be necessary and the kind 
of resources that will almost certainly be necessary to ensure it a 


Chance of success. 
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Part Two 


Planning 


The elements of curriculum reform 


Curriculum change is so complicated that no straightforward state- 

ment of the processes involved can avoid the charge of oversimplifi- 

cation. Yet in the simplest analysis it is possible to specify five tasks 
which face those who would attempt to plan changes. 

1. They must gather information on which to base their planning, 
ranging from the simplest facts about the schools to the highly 50- 
Phisticated realms of Psychological and sociological research. d 

2. They should decide what the objectives of their curriculum shoul 
be and discuss these objectives with the ‘curriculum users’. . 

3. They need to work out a strategy for curriculum change, deod” 
on its timing and extent, and how it is to be financed. They mus 
set up administrative machinery to control it. l 

4. They must undertake the detailed processes of curriculum devel- 
opment: the planning, trial and modification of syllabuses a 
educational materials, leading to their introduction into de 

5. They need to devise means of evaluation and feedback throug 
the development of an efficient system of school examinations an s 
through other types of formal and informal evaluation to be under 


taken at all stages of developing the curriculum. All evaluation 
should be linked to the objectives set. 


. . . . . . . 1 S 

The tidy Sequence implied in this list is deceptive. All these pn 
are highly complicated and most of them are interrelated. A 
Speed and effectiveness of curriculum change varies from area to are i 
from subject to subject and from school to school. Yet, on the assump 
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tion that all the processes described must be followed in any serious 
curriculum project, it is intended to examine them one by one in the 
light of the problems raised in Part I of this study. 


l. Basic information 


Gathering information as a basis for curriculum planning is a long, 
slow task and no one ever gets as much as he needs as soon as he needs 
it. Yet, unless he has certain information, the curriculum planner has 
to operate in a vacuum. 

He needs statistical information, such as the number and distribution 
of schools and teachers in various areas, the enrolments and ages of 
boys and girls at various levels, the money available to equip these 
schools and how this money is supposed to be allocated. 

He must find out about present practices in schools such as the 
syllabuses recommended and the curriculum actually followed, the 
scale of equipment recommended and that actually obtaining in schools, 
language policies and practices, and the relations, intended and actual, 
between the schools and the community which they serve. 

Less easy to find, yet equally essential, is information about the 
children: the nature of the traditional cultures in which they grow up 
and the effects of these cultures on children's attitudes to learning,’ 
their cognitive development in relation particularly to the development 
of perception, classification and abstraction in critical stages of devel- 
Opment, their linguistic capabilities and limitations, their aspirations 
and how far these are met. 

Besides these facts about pupils, 
about teachers and the conditions in which the 
linguistic and professional backgrounds, their attitudes towards the 
Present curriculum and towards proposals to change, their relations 
with the community they serve, their morale and future aspirations. 

Since these categories clearly reveal the variety and degree of edu- 
cational experience required to collect all this information, it would 
Seem only sensible that as many different types of educationist as 
Possible should be involved. By far the greatest number of these should 
be headmasters, teachers and inspectors in the field, who can in this 


he needs to collect information 
y work, their academic, 


concepts of natural phenomena and 
dren's concepts of cause and effect. 
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Cosmology and the effect of these on chil 
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way be made to feel that through their own local Sepak op qe 
perience they are providing information which they alo E 
that they are assisting change instead of merely suffering it. tp = 
involved, since there is seldom any incent: 
such people are rarely involved, rena pf 
for them to collect information; nor do they know what in ni] 
is required, how to collect it or what to do with it when they pe 
It is therefore necessary to provide them with some stimulus an bi 
training; to accord some financial or professional recognition for usg o 
work done in the field, or, better still, to build a ‘research element 2 
teacher upgrading and retraining schemes, to provide in-service ps : 
in elementary research and survey methods for serving teachers e 
those who supervise them in the field. Such field research needs ke ie 
centrally directed, collated and acted upon, and this probably invo x 
the identification ofa co-ordinated series of ‘package’ research pr vs 2 
including validation projects, suitable for field workers to underta ss 
There remains, of course, much research work to be spen 

at the more familiar postgraduate level; yet here, as at lower leve 2 
re-thinking is essential. At present some potentially useful work E 
dertaken by foreigners is lost because the results are not made 2 
able to the countries where they have made their studies. On the ot " 
hand, many nationals undertake virtually useless research projec A 
often at foreign universities, because they have received no ndieni 
from the curriculum planners as to what work needs to be done. Abo 


: i- 
all, there are far too few graduates doing any research work in ed 
cation. 


h 
To counteract these shortcomings, a larger body of contract researc’ 
might be employe 
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For the remaining tasks mentioned, it is certain that a full-time 
research co-ordinator is required who may well act as secretary of 
any research committee. There is often great waste in curriculum 
programmes in developing countries because there is rarely such a 
co-ordinator and so not only is there a dearth of basic information 
to work from, but what information does exist is frequently over- 
looked. Consequently many new projects start from scratch and make 
wasteful mistakes which they could well have avoided. 

The need for the collection of basic information would seem per- 
fectly evident to an educationist. Unfortunately, the mustering of 
financial support for it! may prove exceptionally difficult. Research 
shows less immediate and visible results than other forms of educa- 
tional investment, and politicians, administrators, taxpayers (most 
of whom are also parents of school-age children) can easily find 
reasons to withold support from it in favour of something which they 
consider more pressing. For this reason it may prove necessary to 
seek external aid in the initial funding of a research co-ordinator and 
for some of the most pressing contract research projects. It is to be 
hoped that the results obtained will help to convince sceptical govern- 
ments that this aspect of curriculum planning is worth investing in, 
and that, in fact, it is a waste of money not to do so. 


2. Curriculum objectives 


It is impossible, as everyone realises, to embark on a serious attempt 
at curriculum reform without establishing objectives. Unfortunately, 
not everyone realises what a very long and complex operation this 
entails. It has been established that different sections of the community 
—the politicians, the educationists and the parents—have very different 
views of primary education, and curriculum planners are faced with 
the necessity, if not of reconciling those views, at any rate of trying 
to bring them closer together. It must also be appreciated that objectives 
have to be framed at various levels. There must be national objectives 
closely linked with political policy and philosophy. Within this frame- 
work objectives must be worked out for each level of education and 
for each subject in the curriculum. How closely these levels should 


sco estimated that developing countries 


1. In 1967 the Director-General of Une: t 
f their education budgets on research. 


would be wise to spend 2 per cent 0 
Actual figures would be closer to .2 per cent. 
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i instance, 
be linked is not always appreciated. It is not Mes as bee s 
to discover that the objectives framed by subject experts, nur 
trained in a capitalist and highly individualist Hine per Pr 
enunciate a very different philosophy from the over-all vei gan cid 
tives announced by a one-party state with its TE I 
by the need for national unification and rural reconstruc x . ee 
This is not to say that no common objectives can be i d etg 
valid for the first stage of education, wherever it is undertaken. E ve 
an excellent statement of Such objectives has been supplie held 
Unesco meeting of Experts on Curriculum of General Education e 
in 1968 in Moscow. What follows is a summary of this cedem ai 
I have made slight additions to the list (indicated by parenthese: 


: ing 
highlight Objectives which have particular relevance to develop 
countries, 


General objectives for primary level 
in developing countries 


als Learning to learn: basic knowledge and techniques 


gum ing and 
- ‘the aim should be to teach methods of thinking and working 
means of expression,’ 


- the basic techniques, readin 
and of Observation) Should b 
~ the ends are the devel 


d 

& writing and arithmetic (skills of oe 

€ taught as tools, not as ends in themse and 

Opment of the use of languages, of thake ES 

of an enthusiasm to learn, O ond 
» Of an ability to work independently ( 


2. Communication 


~ ‘the development of the basic communication skills of reading, writing 
listening and Speaking.” ate 
- the ends are the development of Vocabulary and the use of eee 
language Patterns, of the ability to listen and comprehend, of the abi 
to express, 


3. Values of society 


TT Seer ed 
~ the development individuals of the basic values of society = 
through actions and Situations rather than through formal instructi 
: asis 
1. The 1966 primary school syllabus in Malawi affirms that the major emphas 
of primary education sh PERY 
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= such values as those attached to learning, those involved in interaction 
with others, adult-child relationships, role differentiation, attitudes to 


other persons and groups. 
— (the development in individuals of a sense of national unity and of the 
role of their nation in a wider world community.) 


4. Personality 
e the development of certain aspects of personality, especially those 
involving the expression of feeling and relations with others. 


5; Participation in a variety of activities 
— in music, art, poetry, physical activity: 
experience.’ 


‘in a variety of areas of human 


6. Health and hygiene 
- to learn fundamental habits and attitu 
and hygiene. 


des towards health, nutrition 


at value as a framework for cur- 
be interpreted in the light of 
ilosophy, they are in danger 
han plans for action. The sec- 


Such ‘general’ objectives are of gre 
riculum planning, but, unless they can 

a national political and educational ph 
of remaining expressions of hope rather t 
tion which follows takes the Unesco catalogue of objectives as an initial 
statement, and considers some of the questions which must be asked in 
most developing countries in order to take the process of decision one 
stage further. No one with practical experience would suppose that 
these questions can be answered either easily or completely, but failing 
to ask them is to retreat into the relative safety of high generalisation. 


Some questions and their implications 
Questions Effects of decision 


A. Preliminary 
— Decisions will affect: 

— the selection of school subjects 
and their weighting; 

— the contents of subject sylla- 
buses, their time allocations and 
the provisions made for practi- 
cal work; 

_ the design and style of final 
examination, the methodology 
of the teaching-learning process. 


a. To what extent must primary edu- 
cation be regarded as a prepa- 
ration for further formal edu- 
cation and to what extent as a 
Satisfactory minimum education 
for the majority who will have 
No opportunity for further formal 
Schooling? How far can the two 
aims be reconciled ? 
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b. Is it to be planned as entirely 


general, or is some vocational 
emphasis necessary in the final 
years? 

. Following from (a) and (b) above, 
is any adjustment to be made to 
the statutory age for starting 
School, so that children leave 
school older, or are links contem- 
plated with some form of post- 
primary education? 


- Unesco experts? Objectives 


- Learning to learn: 
basic knowledge and techniques 


. Are knowledge and skills to be 
mainly directed towards pre- 
paring a child for rural living; or 
towards encouraging the Spirit of 
inquiry and adaptation necessary 
in a Society evolving towards 
industrialisation and large-scale 
wage employment? 


- Should the development of learn- 


ing skills aim mainly at ensuring 
the means for further education 
through books and private study, 
Or the ability to le 


arn through 
practica] experience? 
i Communication 
What is to be 


Society? 
(i) as a vehicle for local culture? 
(ii) as a medium of communi- 

cation for everyday lo 


cal life? 
What degree of literacy in the 
indigenous language is to be 


aimed at, and for what Purpose? 
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— Decisions will affect: 


- the contents and approaches in 
all subject syllabuses; 

- the methodology of teaching ba- 
sic skills. (Different approaches 
are necessary for different age 
groups.) 


- Decisions will affect: 


- the content of subject sylla- 
buses, e.g. traditional or mocan 
mathematics, rural or genera 
science, local social studies oF 
something a little wider; ed 

- the amount and type of me 
gration between schools an 
community, 


~ Decisions will affect: 


7 the content of the upper red 
School curriculum and the bal 
ance between academic an 
Practical work, 


= Decisions will affect: 


ion at 
~ the language of instruction 
each level; 


- the balance in the curriculum 
between the indigenous et 
guage and any language of wi d 
Currency which may be use 
later as a medium, 


. Where a second language, e.g. 
French or English, is introduced 
asa medium or as a subject in the 
primary school, what degree of 
literacy should be the goal for the 
primary school leaver? 

What are the main purposes for 
which he is to be taught reading 
and writing? 

What degree of oral fluency and 
acim should be aimed 
a 


- How far is it important to develop 


the visual appreciation of chil- 
dren. 


- Values of society 


. What balance should be main- 
fained between the traditional 
indigenous values of society and 
intrusive international values? 
And what between the values of 
world religions (e.g. Christianity, 
Islam), traditional religions, and 
Political doctrines? 


- What economic values are to be 
accepted, e.g. capitalist, socialist, 
communist, communalist ? 

What should be the status and 
Tole of the sexes? Should there 


be equality or differentiation of 
roles? 


- Personality 


What virtues are to be most 
encouraged in a citizen? How far 
Daa balance be struck between 
aes of loyalty and patri- 
ES and those of criticism, in- 
viduality and initiative? 
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— Decisions will affect: 

- the type and number of books 
used, and the way they are used 
in the teaching of all subjects; 

— policy regarding the purchase of 
books, and library policy; 

— policy on the use of audio-aids 
and the mass media, particu- 
larly radio, in the teaching of a 


second language. 


— Decisions will affect: 
— The use and priority accorded 
to pictures and visual aids in the 


curriculum. 


- Decisions will affect: 

— attitudes to codes of authority 
in the school; 

— the content and methodology of 
most school subjects, particu- 
larly religious knowledge and 
social studies; 

— the role of the school in respect 
to religious instruction. 

— Decisions will affect: 

— the content of subject curricula, 
particularly in upper primary 
classes. 


— Decisions will affect: 

— attitudes to teacher-pupil re- 
lationship, the relationships be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity, and the role of the 
school in social training; 
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What is the role of the individual 
in the community, his relation to 
the role of the group, such as the 
family, the clan, the village, the 
commune? 


- Participation in a variety of 

activities 

How far is traditional culture, 
including its oral literature, art, 
craft, music and dance to be 
encouraged and preserved and 
how far modified? What other 
cultural influences should be en- 


couraged through the school 
curriculum? 


. Health and hygiene 


To what extent should the curri- 
culum attempt to emphasise 
health problems if its teaching is 
in conflict with local customs or 
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— attitudes to competition: 
streaming, grouping and exam- 
inations; the emphasis and se- 
lection of the sports played. 


- Decisions will affect: 


- contents and attitudes in sylla- 
buses for cultural subjects, and 
the weight given to these sub- 
jects in the curriculum; : 

— attitudes to physical education, 
to extra-curricular activities, tO 
links with the community, e£ 
employment of local musicians 
and craftsmen. 


- Decisions will affect: 


- contents and methods in tess 
health education and religio 
knowledge syllabuses. 


religious belief? 
Should sex edu 
facts of birth co; 
in the Syllabus? 


cation and the 
ntrol be included 


; in 
a community may iy ue 
S must be faced over a 10 


1. The Arusha 
leaders. A d 
Free Society 


Declaration in Tanzania is th 
Ocument such a. the 


can arise from a meetin; 


; itical 
€ result of such a meeting of poli? 
arvard Report General Education 


£ of education leaders. 
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where the 1969 National Curriculum Conference provided a forum 
where all sections of the community could take part, where such 
questions were asked and to a certain extent answered, and where 
the ‘answers’ included in the conference report have been used as 
a basis for other more detailed curriculum planning; for example in 
the Ibadan curriculum workshop in May 1971, specialists from all 
over the Federation came together to specify objectives and plan 
national syllabuses for the primary level. 

Following an enunciation of the broadest educational objectives and 
of the objectives for a particular level of education, there is one vital 
Preliminary to any statement of objectives for individual subjects. 
That is the decision on what subject areas should form part of the 
School curriculum and how they should be weighted, and, in certain 
Cases, on their approach and emphasis.’ Following this, individual 
Subject panels need to frame objectives?, consider evaluation pro- 
cedure, and decide the main areas of content. Such panels must be 
Widely representative, including both serving teachers and people from 
Outside the profession. They should not be dominated by subject 
experts from university or curriculum development centres. The for- 
mulation of educational objectives is a matter for wise men, and not 
all specialists are wise where their specialty is involved. 

To frame and state objectives is not sufficient. They must be known 
and understood by the people whose job it is to act on them and trans- 
nit them—the teachers. It is not enough that teachers just know what 
the stated objectives are. They have to be clear enough about them and 
Certain enough of their position to explain them to others who ask, 
to teachers less well trained than themselves, to parents, to children. 

here are three main implications of this. The first is that those who 
frame objectives must express them in such a way that they can be 
both easily assimilated by a teacher and transmitted by him. The 
Second is that objectives cannot be learnt by heart. Teachers must 
ave the time and the opportunity to discuss them and the difficulties 


* sues Te ect areas at primary level must 


Barding integrati. raditional subj 3 
1, faced here, T ue decisions as how far and how best n qw 

c Athematics" should be introduced. When decisions like these E eft to 

2. yigmitted Specialists, their enthusiasm often tends to run away with them. i 
senal Patterns may be necessary for different subjects, but in potaa un 
iss Teise is Profitably carried out in considerable detail. Certain developmental 
EIS Of children can be demarcated, e.g. lower, middle, and upper primary, and 
Jectives can be framed for each level under at least three categories: knowledge 
© acquired, skills to be learned, and attitudes and values to be inculcated. 
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: i n. These 
ome gerber pie dedu dite 
à : x 
bep Mem exist, and above all in training colleges Seg 
too little provision is made in ‘education’ courses for suc 
= tion. Š ^ 
xv implication is that, since these objectives need vies 
discussed with the community which the school serves and since dins 
attainment depends so very greatly on community understan e^ 
and acceptance, teachers have to be led, through their training, ; 
understand, and be able to communicate with, the adult rural pert 
munity. At present, they are too often noticeably deficient in ies 
the will and the ability to do so. This poney may have very dras 
implications for the training college curricula. 

t all levels the problem arises of the balance necessary between a 
objectives we want to achieve and the objectives we consider it possi : 
to achieve, for while everyone wishes to effect changes as fast as pos 
sible, the amount of change a system can afford or an average iere 
can tolerate is limited. It is important to discover the maximum € 
of toleration, and for this the process of formulating objectives mus 
Test on some foundation of basic information and also, as we shall see 
in the next section, be linked with the strategies of curriculum dn 
Many curricula, designed with the highest motives, have achieve 
little because their Objectives were too ambitious for the circumstances 
in which they were to be implemented. . 

Where circumstances are adverse—and they frequently are—it may 


Prove wise to be content with the following relatively modest objec- 
tives for primary education: 


1. the achievement of 
2.a satisfactory level 
3. the development o 

of which the child 
4. the development 
5. the improvement 

level existing in t 


Permanent functional literacy in one language: 
of simple numeracy; 


f a sympathetic awareness of the environment 
ren and their school are a part; A 
of a degree of national pride and consciousness; 
of attitudes to health and sanitation beyond the 
he local community; 


6. the inculcation, through the school, of acceptable moral standards. 


Many primary school teacher: 


: e 
S could feel justifiable pride to hav 
achieved these objectives with t 


heir children, 
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3. Curriculum strategy 


Though there are occasions when statements of educational objectives 
are merely used as slogans to replace action, the majority of those 
who frame objectives are eager to see them reflected as soon as possible 
in school curricula. And this is often where the trouble begins, for 
itis impossible to proceed from seminar to syllabus in one leap igit 
Sufficient co-ordinated planning, and without enough money an 
Personnel to make curriculum change a reality. To become a reality, 
major curriculum change needs to be guided by a strategy. The See 
and nature and timing of the changes proposed must first be decided. 

dministrative machinery must be set up, financial support planned, 
and certain initial policy decisions made before ever the detailed 
Process of curriculum development can commence. 


What kind of change? 


In decentralised and relatively wealthy school systems, such as the 
British, there is some virtue in allowing curriculum change to develop 
Unevenly and at its own speed. In primary school systems in developing 
Countries, however, it is necessary to decide the nature and speed 
9f changes Possible in order to organise administrative, human and 
nancia] Support to make them a reality. Ideally, this involves a 
“lalogue between those who set objectives and those who plan their 
‘mplementation. In practice, there are complications. Often an end 
ie PO desirable educationally that it seems worth pursuing even though 
It be Very difficult to attain. Often, too, changes in national philosophies 
Postulate Changes in objectives. In either case, though the curriculum 


Planner may have doubts concerning his ability to translate objectives 
to effective 


ut he 


Dosen Itroduced in schools where facilities exist to render its success 
Ssible, Fi 


Some h, ally, he can extend the time of implementation so that 
for th Teathing Space is gained for those who are engaged in preparing 
© Changes, But, whatever policies are adopted, the curriculum 
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lanner needs target dates and figures to work on.! All long-term 
Dlaaning depends on this information. 


What machinery ? 


It is necessary at the same time to decide who shall be — 
for carrying out curriculum change. In countries which at inr 
attempt large-scale curriculum reform the machinery for co-ordin w- 
and implementing it varies very greatly. In some cases it is ium : 
firmly on the ministry of education. In others a separate verd cn 
development centre has been set up with responsibilities to the minis Wi 
but enjoying a large degree of independence in initial planning as Ser 
as in the development and trial of curriculum materials. In ot 


ee h 
systems universities have become heavily involved, usually throug 
their institutes of education. 


Experience gained so fa: 
are far better taken at th 
the estimates and hires a 
culum development cen 
things. Where curriculu 
with too great planning 
to produce plans whic 
This is not to Say that 


r would seem to suggest that policy decisions 
e ministry, which writes the plans and makes 
nd trains the teachers, than they are in a curri- 
tre or an institute which does none of ie 
m development centres have been — 
responsibilities, as in Kenya, they have — 
h have later proved unworkable in the field. 


curriculum development centres and vs get 
Participation are not highly desirable within a framework laid dow 


from the ministry. Unless Some machinery is established for trying 
out experimental curricu 


1. There have been cases of 


re governments demanding, 
advising, that the whole 
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plications of these are reflected in estimates, makes policy decisions, 
or gets them made, and co-ordinates all the separate agents that have 
to be brought together to make these complicated processes work. 
This co-ordination involves the servicing of planning and policy com- 
mittees that bring together the different sections of the ministry, the 
inspectors, the planners, the administrators, the men from headquar- 
t 


ers, and those from the field. It should also involve an even wider 


Co-ordination exercise in the various professional committees set up 
to discuss objecti 


ves and plan curriculum content. These should 
contain a firm majority of those actually working in the field and a 
Significant number of members drawn from outside the education 
System, 
None of this work of planning and co-ordination requires vast 
numbers of staff. Indeed there would seem little call for the appoint- 
went of more than one or two professional officers in the ministry, 
with adequate Supporting staff. But whatever the size of the unit, the 
Size of the man in charge of it, in terms of both calibre and Status, 
Hat be Sufficient to measure up to the people he has to deal with. 
© will have a lot of hard talking to do, for he is likely to be looked 
On with suspicion, not only because what he preaches is relatively 
cay but also because it costs money. The most ingenious arguments 
^: be invented to prove that anything that costs money is educa- 
'onally and philosophically unsound. 
Pla i Curriculum development centre complements the work of the 
ae Section. It works out detailed curricula, tests them, modifies 
a "bs assists in their implementation. Whether it is attached E 
Well "—À or to à university is of little importance provided zs noe 
Ministri retains some measure of independence. The ten bay s 
quicker y to bully curriculum development centres into ma * n 
"sisted “sults than they are able satisfactorily to do shou 


Wj " 
hat Policy decisions? 


An 

ho responsible for c 

a mber of Policy de 
any ney Proj 

Consider ti 

have alre 


urriculum planning will have to make a 
cisions, the majority of them at the outset 
oject. Below I have listed, in question form, what I 

© main areas of decision. A number of these issues 
een discussed in earlier sections, and others will be 
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all 
examined in more detail later, but, for the sake of completeness, 
are listed here. 


i " 1) 
a. Curriculum policy (genera. i uu 
— What are the main objectives and the major emphasis of the primary 
school curriculum ? " 
— What is the language policy? i = 
— What subject divisions are to be made and what links made betw 
subjects? uu E 
— What panels should be set up? What should be their size, ee 
reference and composition? What relations should they have wi 


i and 
time curriculum workers in a curriculum development centre 
elsewhere? 


r r 3 nges 
~ What is the target date for the implementation of «chai g 
contemplated and the proposed pattern of their implementation ? 
b. Basic information 


~ What machinery is to be set up for the identification, collation 
Processing of basic information required for effective curricu 
planning? 

C. Links with the community 

- What policies are necessa 
changes proposed ? 

- What links must therefore be esi 
community development (adult ed 


: he 
Ty to make the community aware of t 


tablished with other ministries, ir 
ucation), information (mass media)? 
d. Implications on building policies 

- How far do new curricular 
primary schools? 

- What minimum Standards can 
planned curriculum? (e.g. Can 
Storage and display Space?) 

~ What policies should 
levels to enable the n 


i i or 
policies affect basic plans and costings f 


a the 
be guaranteed for carrying on S 
Schools expect lockable classroo! 


be framed to raise all buildings to such minimum 
ew curriculum to be implemented in them? 
€. Production and distribution of books and materials 
— What shall be the Policy? w 
~ How far are Production and distribution to be centralised and ho 
far left to the initiative of commercial enterprise? 
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= What is to bi 
a e the financial i 
RM ial allocation for the 
i uH a purchase 

Oxo ch a levels in the primary, school and oe eae = 

~ What are the neon and distribution policy?! n 
official policies with reeara t inira: 
PRA mcr 


Eevmectel 
ow far shall educational materials (including audio-visual materials) 


bi 
E ae locally and how much shall be imported? 
e Aka the mass media to be used in primary education and what 
eus nancial and administrative implications of any decision for 
eir widespread use? 


f. Examination reform 
- To wh i 
Tavi ien extent does any new policy necessitate a change in the type and 
E x of the terminal examination? 
- How cw the financial and administrative implications of such a ames 
educati es it affect the process of selection for the second stage of 
cation? 


8. i education and follow-up 
wa as Re a new curriculum policy likely to 
~ What im i teachers at various levels? ! . 
minium pisei has this on policies of recruitment into colleges and 
- What cha or payment of such teachers once they enter the service? 
nges are needed in the present pattern of in-service education, 


R = is administration and the financial allocation for it? 
sd e new curriculum is to be adequately supervised in the schools, 
more and better inspectors be needed, and will a whole new policy 


of inspection have to be thought out? 
none that calls for more prompt 
n the last two, concerning in- 


sponse to these questions will 
happens to the new 


demand better educated 


Foam questions on policy there is 
emilee i and more urgent action tha 
do ar i and inspection. The re: 
curseul an anything else to determine what r 
growin a when it percolates down to the classroom. There is à 
pae Aa E ^ imate of opinion giving a long-overdue priority to teacher 
before prie developing countries, but there is still a long way to go 
astof e em realize that in-service education must be accepted 
pulse qual status with the pre-service education of teachers. Com- 
ti sd periods of in-service training must be built into the career 

cture of every teacher, and in-service training centres must be 


1. E 

Ner this point has been overlooked by subject panels and by ministries. As 

sult the official list of recommended equipment may far exceed the official 
quipment grant for schools. 
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planned as carefully and staffed as generously as pre-service training 
colleges. This will involve a drastic revision of both policies and pri- 
orities. Yet to fail to do so in the face of the qualitative and quanti- 
tative wastage of primary teachers is to make a most inefficient use 
of our human resources; it is like continually forging new metal and 
then dumping it out in the rain to rust. 

No matter what his personal interests may be—and most of us 
who are engaged in curriculum planning are happiest when we are 
designing new materials—the curriculum planner would be well advised 


to give first priority to getting immediate and massive action on the 
whole policy of in-service training. 


4. Curriculum process 


Within the guidelines of a national curriculum policy and under the 
direction of a curriculum planning unit the detailed processes of cur- 
riculum development have to take place. These processes now enjoy 
a considerable literature and it would be profitless to attempt a detailed 
analysis of them in a book of this size. Ideally, as one author puts 
it, 'the planning of any nationwide reform would allow for four more 
or less clearly defined stages: (1) a preliminary stage of controlled 
experimentation, followed by (2) a stage of limited implementation, 
i.e. some kind of pilot-run, leading to (3) a stage of final evaluation, 
culminating in (4) a stage of universal dissemination.’ 

Ideally also, the process must be accompanied in its later stages 
by a parallel nationwide revision of curricula in the pre-service training 
of teachers and a massive programme of retraining for college tutors, 
for teachers in the field, and for inspector: 


s. Examination reform must 
accompany syllabus reforms and the production of new curricular 
material. The whole 


process is linked to book production and distri- 

bution, and to the production of mass media programmes, which 

should be designed as part of the same operation rather than having 
to be cobbled into the process at a later date. 

These are the ideals, but, in practice in developing countries, a 


number of tricky problems crop up, both in the development and 


validation of experimental curricula and in their dissemination and 
acceptance. Not all problems a: 


re foreseeable, but those mentioned in 


1. W. Kenneth Richmond, The Teaching Revolution, London, 
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the followi , 

number or sd eit are, in my own experience, ones which a good 

to highlight th og workers are likely to face. Again I have tried 

milan em by presenting them in question form—this time 
g some attempt to provide answers. 


Q. Who designs the material? 


A. Subj iali 
ubject specialists. But a close watch must be kept on them. 


Inm , 
3i rns Mee are best designed by teams rather than indi- 
that tears re : nal editing must be left to one person). It is important 
have to! ase Peel ns proportion of teachers who will actually 
important that Anci either in schools or colleges. It is equally 
this exercise. Ane n experts should not be allowed to dominate 
COlEited ‘a xpert, by his very nature, is usually passionately 
fie: oF immo : parin course of action. This may be particularly 
Europe ne s e experts, for the process of curriculum renewal in 
K^ Si iiu merica is very closely bound up with the implementation 
fos Glass hys of curricula. But even local specialists bear watching, 
AS dorsum requently exceptional teachers themselves and almost 
lands ure y um curricula which, however feasible in their own 
So ie : o» ently unworkable by the average teacher. 
probabl 5 usiast must be exploited but at the same time controlled, 
share iN rough a panel structure which allows the sceptics à full 
duced in the pre-planning and in the criticism of material pro- 
Bison. the enthusiasts. It is equally important to ensure that mixed 
differ um committees, containing both sceptics and enthusiasts from 
rials ent subject areas, meet before, during, and after the actual mate- 
are produced, to achieve à balance between subjects, to forge 


li à 
nks, and to avoid unnecessary overlap.’ 
Q. How much new material should be designed? 


A. 
Often not as much as panels demand. 
within the financial capa- 


pe ie should the materials designed be 

ities of schools, but due note should be taken of material already 
existing, There is an alarming tendency for every new curriculum pro- 
refers to these different committees 


erned with all 
examines 


Dar es Salaam, J 
ls. A horizontal panel is conc 
], with sub-committees, 


1, i 
Jus Institute of Education, 
= ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ pane 
ubjects at one school level, but a vertical pane 


the teaching of one subject at all school levels. 
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ject to ignore all previous work and start afresh, designing new books 
in large quantities. This demoralises teachers and increases costs. It 
is based too frequently on the arrogant assumption that those who 
wrote the previous books and the materials were ‘out of date’, whatever 
that means in terms of educational objectives. . 
Sometimes the curriculum builders just do not know what is avail- 
able. It pays ministries or institutes to build up representative collec- 


tions of recent books and materials and to make sure their specialists 
are familiar with them. 


Q. How should it be tried out ? 


A. In as many different social conditions as possible, in each case in a 


cross-section of schools, and not exclusively in the better schools with 
the better teachers. 


This is often more easily said than done. The selection of schools that 
are truly representative may involve trial in areas very far apart, and 
this highlights one of the greatest of all problems, namely how to 
achieve proper supervision and evaluation. of experiments where 
competent personnel are in sh 
and time-consuming, 
cation, it is not unco. 
to speak the langua 

There are no sim: 


Q. How much time does the process take? 


A. More than the 
like to allow. 


It is unlikely that Properly tested and revised materials can be produced 
under three years and it is wiser to allow four. The three-year schedule 
is worked out on the assumption that the initial writing of the material 


optimists would think: more than politicians would 
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takes nine months, testing in schools a year, revision three months, 
and production and distribution a further year. 


Q. What kind of implementation should be attempted? 


A. Only as much as can be expected to stand a reasonable chance of 
success. 


Experience has shown that statements of objectives, new syllabuses 
and new books cannot be merely handed to teachers in the hope that 
they will read them, experience a revelation, and change their ways. 
At some stage it becomes necessary for subject panels to make an 
estimate of the minimum amount of retraining necessary to enable 
the average teacher to cope with the changes proposed in any subject. 
This estimate will have to be balanced against those of other subjects, 
and its financial and administrative implications examined in the 
light of the total planned in-service programme. It is very possible 
that the sum total of demands may be too great to handle, in which 
case it may be necessary to consider some modification of the curri- 
cula designed. But it is also possible, as I have mentioned in the pre- 
vious section, to retain the curriculum and change the method of its 
implementation. This would involve questioning two practices usually 
adopted in developing countries: having one centralised primary 
syllabus, and having class teachers rather than subject teachers in 
primary schools. Both these policies have sound educational, and 
even sounder administrative, arguments in their favour, but, in present 
circumstances, they may make effective curriculum implementation 
almost an impossibility. , 

A more fexible €" policy involving the introduction of a new 
approach in a gradually increasing number of schools,! and a greater 
measure of specialisation permitted both in schools and teachers 
Colleges may make it possible to achieve what would otherwise be 
administratively impossible. The benefits of specialisation are more 
than merely administrative. At college level it encourages higher aca- 
demic standards and lays the foundation for further private studies, 
field research and writing. In schools it makes contact with subject 
advisers and the formation of local subject associations more practica- 
ble. At all levels it does a great deal for teachers’ morale. 


ach' in Kenya was introduced in this way. 
e came under pressure to extend it further 


t wise. 


1. Initially the ‘New Primary Appro 
Later the curriculum workers ther 
and faster than many of them though 
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Q. What kind of follow-up is necessary ? 


A. As much as possible and the more sympathetic the better. 


Most curriculum projects stop when the final materials are put into 
the schools, but someone has to answer questions, to keep up enthu- 
siams, to demonstrate and re-demonstrate new techniques. In the 
remote, unstimulating atmosphere of the rural area, bright and shiny 
teachers become dull and rusty with alarming speed. Visits keep up 
morale if they do nothing else, and morale is crucial to the success of 
any new material. In fact, so isolated have many teachers become that 
they profess to welcome the visit of any inspector however officious— 
though there is no doubt that they would prefer to see their former 
college tutors, Or, as one teacher put it, 'inspectors who do not come 
for the purpose of inspecting’, Whether inspectors come ‘for the pur- 
pose of inspecting’ or to advise, they must know what they are talking 
about, and the in-service training of field inspectors and their involve- 


ment at every stage of a curriculum programme is very important for 
its success, 


Q. How important is initial Success in a curriculum project ? 
A. It is vital, 


off with something 


well organised, 
to succeed, ! 
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5. Examinations and curriculum evaluation 


1. Examinations 


Any serious attempt to build a new school curriculum must include 
means for evaluating its efficiency. In part, such evaluation can be 
Provided through school examinations; but examinations, particularly 
public examinations, are far more than mere instruments of evaluation. 
They are determinants of curriculum, and, for that reason, examination 
Policy and construction is one of the most important aspects of cur- 
riculum planning. 

In many systems, however, it receives far too little attention. One 
Teason for this neglect may be that so many educationists have been 
Conditioned to regard examinations as an evil necessary to the 
Process of selection but counterproductive to the task of building a 
sound curriculum. Such an attitude may be well founded if it is based 
9n the type of examinations which most children have now to endure, 
but it ignores the fact that sound examination design can be made to 
Teinforce sound curriculum and that, in any case, examinations at 
the end of a selective primary school system will constitute the major 
determinant of what a child learns in his last years in school. The wisest 
Course, therefore, is to set to work to make the examination better rather 
than to sit back and deplore its effects. This means establishing a very 


uu closer relationship between the examination pepe 
Which prima; i achieve, between the style 
Primary education hopes to > n rodi: 


examination and the curricular practices which it is hope dcs 
In this way the examination can be conceived asan instrument of T 
es rt as a barrier to it. " 
nfortunately there are, at present, some very 
to overcome before such relations can be established. It ad Ed 
een noted that the terminal examination for primary e n as 
yery frequently conceived largely as an instrument of ar € cara 
tion, and this is often reflected in the way it is administered. q 


Y, it is set by secondary schoolmasters and often I ets d bra 

Whose Sympathies lie with secondary rather Loa Mom citi 

is not un ose responsible tor . 
common to find that th p ponsibility for examina- 


E in primary schools have little direct TeS 
The form i ffected b; 
The form and content of public examinations are also affecte a 

Administrative considerations. The necessity to ensure comparable 


rmidable obstacles 
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i ften, 

standards over a large ea kis M Ces iai p 9 ay 
iti i xhibit that no > 
And e osito to mark — iive T pe 
i amination designed to be marked exclusiv l 

omnc ii dons the scope of the examination becomes eis: 
limited. All questions must be objective (in the sense that tl prs " 
of only one correct answer that can be checked off on a "pei 
such examinations are to prove of value, they must be set y A 
trained and competent individuals; and these are not alway: na 
able. Moreover, even properly devised objective tests have some “aher 
backs. Excellent instruments of evaluation in subjects such as cial 
matics, their use is more limited in other subjects such r3 just 
studies and rural science, and there are some areas which t ey 


: r ation 
cannot touch. Perhaps the most important of these is the evalu 
of any form of written expression. 


enm " curri- 
Where totally Objective examinations exist! the effect on the 
culum is all too a 


pparent in practice, whatever may be the iar 

behind it. In many primary schools all forms of practical and ties 

work are virtually abandoned in the final year in order that all ee nave 
may be thoroughly drilled in the techniques of answering obje 

questions designed for secondary school selection. —Ó 

It follows, therefore, that any attempt to put the legerim of 

good use both as an instrument of evaluation and as a ud : 
m practices will involve the curriculum planner 1 


pe P ust 
Tuggle to change entrenched existing policies. He m 
fight his battles on at least four fronts: 


s ing to 

a. He must attempt to establish what the examination is tiine as 

do. In a primary leaving examination the emphasis must be RIA 

word ‘leaving’. It cannot double as a secondary selection angen 

tion. Either a Separate examination must be designed for this ill 
Pose, probably for a smaller number of candidates, or, better S 


ble 
it must be realised (as Nyerere has Pointed out) that those capa 
of secondary education will identify themselves. 


On essey-type answers are even more deplorable than those in the comp 
multiple-answer form. 
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and that at every stage the making of the curriculum and the design 
of the instrument that will evaluate it go hand-in-hand. 


c. He must see that the machine is taught its place, that personnel 
are trained to make the best and most flexible use of the techniques 
of objective testing, and that this form of examination is used only for 
tasks which it can adequately accomplish. In some cases other 
forms of testing will have to be used, and for these, despite the 
difficulties of standardization, markers will have to be employed. 
Otherwise certain aspects of the curriculum will inevitably suffer. 


d. Finally, he must ensure that consideration is given, as far as possible, 
to developing other forms of valid assessment to complement that 
provided by formal examination. Plans to do this by devising 
record cards, assessing individual and group tasks, and accepting 
teachers’ and headmasters’ reports on leavers, usually founder 
because of difficulties in standardization, complicated by cases of 
manifest dishonesty on the part of a few headmasters and teachers. 
Fortunately, these criticisms become a good deal less telling when 
the process is one of certifying school leavers rather than of selecting 
secondary entrants, and arguments in favour of persevering with 
alternative forms of evaluation become correspondingly stronger. 


2. Evaluation 


School examinations are an important form of evaluation, but their 
design and application come somewhat late in the process of curri- 
culum development, and the curriculum planner faces the necessity, 
as soon as he starts using an experimental curriculum, of trying to 
See how far it is achieving the objectives he has set for it. Unfortunately, 
if he is looking for models to guide him he may well be disappointed, 
for, despite the very large number of new curriculum projects in 
developing countries, the instances where successful evaluation systems 
have been established are very few. 
Wika eaten nr this g a succe e 

ried along too fast for an : 
and frequently lack of clarity in the original objectives that were set 
Takes it difficult to sec how far they have been achieved. But probably 
the most consistent problems are inadequacy of personnel to under- 
take evaluation and lack of understanding of how to use the potential 
assistance already available. Here the trouble stems partly from a 
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misunderstanding of what is required. The very word A a i 
evokes, to many people, the idea of rigorously ea. d 
involving the use of *instruments' (another word which frigl 5» being 
chers), the results of which they would see as almost certainly eem 
analysed by a computer. There are such techniques and there 1s Ey 
reason why curriculum projects should use them and why perso ms 
should be trained Specifically to master them, but in the systems es 
are examining, where trained evaluators are few, where commu ed 
cations with schools are poor, and where knowledge of local conditio a 
counts for so much, it would seem unlikely that such types of eval 
tion would ever form the major source of information about a curri 
culum project. 95 
It is important, therefore, to recognise evaluation for what it p 
the assessment of how well a curriculum is working, and where i: 
Weaknesses are—and to recognise that this can be done by men d- 
wisdom and experience in the field, by teachers, inspectors and hea i 
masters. The curriculum development worker must give them sm 
dance on what questions to ask, either through building the rig 

questions into the detailed framework of a curriculum or by DEBES 
field workers together to discuss the aims of the evaluation, and fra 
ming the questions in Consultation with them. The results of pu 
less formal evaluation can be added to information derived from e 
use of more scientific techniques. All must be collated and, wher! 


: ; e 
necessary, acted upon competently and fast if the curriculum is to b 


measure of co 
nothing mystical ab 


rewriting materials which 
place than many of us care 
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A final note 


i i ] curriculum 
This booklet has attempted to examine primary schoo 


i cessity, to à 
Planning and all that it entails. It has confined v kakr rn 
discussion of what children learn in schools, and i corel enrckétltts 
therefore, to sound at the end a note of warning. A san policy, 
however well planned, cannot change uy Hh by side with pro- 
Particularly in rural areas, must be develope tential, the standard of 
grammes destined to improve the economic a When this is done, 
an Š and the social amenities of a ee ihe primary school cur- 
noat ofore, jt will bo possible to HRS jand, Until this isdone, 
jt lum as a means of keeping children on t om of peasant farming 
it is hard to absolve those who preach the s resent circumstances 
19m the charge of hypocrisy, for wneer his Qype of life for any 
they would undoubtedly not recommen nless this is done, unless 
children they, personally, supported. Yet ol proportion of leavers 
rural conditions are ameliorated and a g00 essity, it is very difficult 
Temain in them out of choice rather than TU can achieve the stabil- 
to imagine how societies in developing S 
ity and the productivity they so sorely need. 
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These items cover, in much more detail, some of the issues discussed in 
this booklet. 


C.E. Beesy, The quality of education in developing countries. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966. 


C.E. BrEBY (ed), Qualitative aspects of educational planning. Paris, 
Unesco:IIEP, 1969, 


R. DorrRENS, The primary school curriculum. Paris, Unesco, 1962. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CouwciL (NIGERIA), Philosophy for 
Nigerian education. (Proceedings of the National Curriculum Confer- 
ence held at Lagos in September, 1969.) London, Heinemann, 1972. 

J.R. SHEFFIELD (ed.), Education. 
proceedings of a Conference h 
Nairobi, Kenya, 


» employment and rural development. (The 
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East African Publishing House, 1967. 
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